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THE ALDINE. 



And he has rendered faithfully that eternal plaint 
The question of costumes was one of great import- 
ance. Gr^vin, the celebrated designer, designed the 
costumes ; these costumes appeared simple, and really 
there was not opportunity to display the exquisite taste 
which this draughtsman possesses ; but some qf them 
were rather embarrassing ; that of the negress M6ala, 
after it was finished something was wanting. What ? 
It was too pretty. One day Grevin entered the theatre, 
crying, ''I have it ! " and he opened a piece of linen 
and exhibited an old spotted curtain, full of holes : 
"Behold the fipishing touch to the costume of Maud 
Eugalli!" ''What! that curtain ? " ''Yes; this old 
curtain, that I had at home ; attach it around her 
waist and you will see. " And the costume was com- 
pleted to a charm. 

Victor Mass6 and Jules Barbier, the two authors, 
were upon the scene all the evening, surrounded by 
admiring and congratulatory friends, both nervous, 
yet both enjoying equally the loud applause of the 
audience. Since the death of his co-laborer, Michel 
Carr6, Jules Barbier has altered several times "Paul 
and Virginia;" but every time Mass^ asked him to 
change something, he commenced by crying, "Never ! 
never ! never ! " Then, struck by sudden remorse, 
he would take his head between his hands, and ex- 
temporize several beautiful verses. It is said that at 
nearly every repetition Mass6 and Barbier quarreled, 
or rather disputed, at the first act ; would &11 out with 
each other at the second, and embrace at the third. 
It was so regijlar that the employes, seeing the two 
pouting, would say, "They are at the second act." 
But on the everiihg of the first representation, both 
musician and poet were embracing one another dur- 
ing the entire three acts ; and they had very good 
reason to do so. The opera, in words and music, 
will take its place among the best of the French 
school. It is a cAey-cTcBuvre, 

1 should not close this letter without saying a few 
words of that great tenor, Gapoul, whose name is so 
well known in America ; he is not only a fine singer, 
but he is a capital composer, and poet even. A Hun- 
garian song, "Meha," has just been issued from his 
pen and brain ; the press join in saying that the words 
and music are equally fiill of poetry and charming 
jipeldBy. As for his rendering of Paul, in the opera, 
below is a note from Victor Mass6 to Capoul, which 
speaks plainer than words the estimation of a great 
composer for this truly great singer : 

November i8, 1876. 
My dear Capoul: 

This Saturday evening I am at home with my family, and, as 
they are assembled, I ask of them what can I do to prove to you 
my admiration for your talent and my acknowledgment for the 
support you have so constantly given, for so long a time, to 
"Paul and Virginia. 'V This is what I have found. I ask of 
you the permission to dedicate to you my partition, and to put 
upon a white leaf those simple words, which will tell, in the 
present and in the future, all that I owe to you. 
To my friend Capoul, 

V. Masse. 

P. S. If you accept, > the partition will bear your name from 
Thursday. 

Sunday. 
My dear Masse : 

You crown my most secret and most ardent wish. Thanks, 
from the depths of my heart, for that dedication that I did not 
dare to hope for, and which will, thanks to your generous 
thought, 'attach my name to the immortality of your work. 

Yours, Paul Capoul. 

The great Italian singer Tamburini died at Nice in 
the commencement of this month. Antonio Tambu- 
rini was bom at Faenza, March 28th, 1800. He 
''debuted" at nineteen years of age at Bologna, with 
grand eclat Since then his career was but one long 
success. In 1832 he sang, for the first time in Paris, 
in * ' Cenerentola ; " and during twenty years he was 
the baritone di primo cartello of the Italian scene. 
Says Alphonse Karr : *' He was a great artist ; and, as 
one day I was felicitating him upon having retired 
from the theatre at the height of his talents and re- 
nown, while nearly all of his companions of the fa- 
mous Pleiades of the Italian Theatre of Paris, male 
and female, obstinately continued to show themselves 
to the public in their age and decrepitude, having 
finished their account with art and the public — an 
account of pleasures, sorrows and vexations, by an 



equal portion of one and the other — only the impres- 
sions that are sad and grievous, being the last, remain 
the longest * They wished,' said he, ' to be too rich, 
or they have preserved nothing. I also, as soon as I 
had assured myself of macaroni for the rest of my life, 
I retired.' Sometimes since his retirement he has 
sung at Nice for charity purposes ; and they admired 
how that, in his old age, he had guarded not only his 
method and art, but his suppleness, power and fresh- 
ness of voice, that threw younger artists who sang with 
him into the shade. The 'macaroni' of Tamburini 
consisted in a very pretty fortune ; but, alas ! the old 
artist believed in vain that he had assured to himself 
his ^ macaroni ' for the rest of his days. Tamburini 
died very honorably ruined, and would have died 
poor, but for the pious solicitude of a son-in-law. He 
was afflicted, at the same time, with another misfor- 
fortune which he had not the force to resist, as he had 
the loss of fortune — his wife, the companion of his 
life, died but a year or so ago. Providence, who had 
so severely struck, had, in the end, pity upon him, and 
in his later days had taken from him, almost com- 
pletely, his memory — so much so, that scarcely a 
month ago meeting him, drawn by servants in livery, 
in an elegant little invalid's carriage, I was at the time 
surprised and touched to see, by his kind smile and ex- 
tended hand, that he recognized me. " — Outremer. 



PAIRING TIME. 



All know the peculiar usage of St. Valentine's 
Day — the old, because they remember it, and the 
young, because they have found it out. For more 
centuries than we can recall, even if we were disposed 
to attempt the task, it has been the custom for young 
men on this day — or more properly on its eve — to 
choose a sweetheart or a dear friend, of the other sex, 
to whom and to whose service they should consider 
themselves bound for at least the ensuing year. Many, 
and some most moving tales are told us concerning 
the observances of the day in times gone by, when it 
was looked upon as a really important day in the 
calendar — before we had been taught by modem in- 
credulity and iconoclasm, to throw it out on the gene- 
ral waste heap of saints, saints' days, and all the be- 
longings of saints, to which we are now supposed to 
relegate all that the world has united to call purer, 
better, or holier than we are in our daily lives. 

It used to be the custom for swains, on the eve of 
St Valentine's Day, or toward the dawn of the day 
itself, to repair to the dwellings of their several sweet- 
hearts to offer, with some present of greater or less 
value, their services for the coming year as faithful 
servant or cavalier. Of course it would often happen 
that more than one youth would seek the fevor of the 
same Phyllis; and, in that case, it was provided 
either that he who first came should be the chosen 
one, or that the maiden should exercise the right of 
selection ; and hence arose, without doubt, the many 
forms of invocation which have come down to the 
present from more remote times. 

As a rule, the choice made in most of those cases 
was made — or was professed or supposed to be made 
— from the depths of the heart, and to be a choice 
not for a year only but for all time ; and hence the 
importance attaching to the observances of the day. 
It might be a matter of smaller consequence to be 
rejected as a cavalier for the coming year, just as it 
would' be of little real moment who had the belle's 
hand in a dance — though youth would hardly bear 
either fate with entire equanimity — but to be rejected 
as a suitor for life, were certainly a much harder and 
grievous fate. It may fairly be presumed that this 
fate, or the fear of it, has led to many a heart-burning 
and jealousy, and perhaps to downright hate and ac- 
tual violence. 

From the customs just cited, in vogue when men 
were not ashamed to do their courting openly, nor 
maidens to be thus openly wooed, to those of the 
present time when such things are decorously hidden 
behind a vail, and Corydon and Phyllis are supposed 
to entertain toward one another almost any senti- 
ments rather than those of love, and conceal — or try 
to conceal — whatever feelings they may have, the 



step may have been a long one, but it has been easily 
taken and is easily marked. It may be questioned 
whether in taking it we have so much advanced, as we 
claim to have done in most things, beyond the stand- 
ard of our ancestors. 

To be sure, swains no longer fight under my lady's 
window, to see which of them shall have her earliest 
recognition and be her '* Valentine," but that is partly 
because they are not there to fight It is by no means . 
certain that they do not indulge in quite as rancorous, 
if more decorous and less deadly, quarrels elsewhere. 
We have notably changed the old methods, and we 
doubt if the change be an amendment There has 
come upon our customs the blight of this real or 
affected secrecy ; and Corydon, no longer obliged to 
attend in person, sends his love messages by the post- 
man, and so may woo a dozen maids ; while Phyllis, 
no longer under the necessity of-opening her lattice 
at break of day to choose one lover, may rise at noon 
and entertain a room full if it so please her. 

Nor is the day, as we now manage matters, so en- 
tirely consecrated to love as it used to be and ought 
to be. Malevolence, petty spite and hate have taken 
advantage of its privileges, and use the postman quite 
as freely, and often more effectually, than does Cupid 
himself Therein are the da:y and its traditions 
wofully dishonored, and both are fast coming into 
disrepute. Nor are we sorry. It is undoubtedly sad 
to see the pleasant traditions of the past slipping from 
us, but it were much more sad to see them twisted 
from the pristine purity of their original significance 
to something which can only make good men weep. 

About the origin of the custom of choosing valen- 
tines on the 14th of Febraiiry, there has been ex- 
pended not a little learned speculation, and yet the 
problem has not been by any means definitely solved. 
It has certainly existed, as we have said, from very 
remote times, the ceremonies and observances being 
by no means the same in every country. Thus, in 
Lorraine, and other parts of the continent of Europe, 
it used to be the custom for a number of young men 
and maidens to assemble on St Valentine's Eve, in- 
scribe upon slips of paper an equal number of names 
of bachelors and maids, put them into two receptacles, 
and proceed to draw them, after the manner of a lot- 
tery, in such way that each should get the name of a 
person of the opposite sex. The person so drawn 
became one's valentine. ^ Of course it often happened 
that one, besides securing a valentine, would also 
become the valentine of another; but Misson, a 
shrewd traveler of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, assures us that *' the man stuck faster to the 
valentine that fallen to him than to her to whom he 
had fallen." For a whole year, under this system, 
the man was obliged to be the loyal knight of the 
valentine to whom fortune had assigned him ; and it 
is not to be wondered at that these temporary en- 
gagements often became permanent. 

During the fifteenth century this kind of lottery 
became a popular amusement at most of the Europ- 
ean courts ; and Pepys tells us that, in the time of 
Charles II., married as well as single people could be 
chosen. 

The customs of Valentine's Day are often associ- 
ated with St Valentine, who suffered martyrdom by 
being beheaded in the reign of Claudius II. , and who 
was of such a sweet and loving disposition that, it is 
supposed, loving friends could best be chosen on the 
day assigned to him in the calendar. This, however, 
is probably a mistaken idea. The best explanation 
of the customs of the day is probably that which de- 
rives them from the Roman " Lupercalia, " when, 
among other things done,' '* the names of young 
women were put in a box, whence they were drawn by 
the young men as chance directed." This, in time, 
was probably derived from the fact that about this 
time birds choose their mates, at least in the climate 
of the most part of Europe — here they are later in 
pairing. A thoroughly charming picture has been 
given us, however, by M. Rene, of the pairing of the 
birds, which is always interesting to the naturalist and 
to the lover of animated nature, no matter in what 
part of the year it takes place, nor how close it may 
be to, nor how far from St. Valentine's Day. 




PAIRING - TIME. — Rene. 
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